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as soon as the nature of the task permits. The preliminary part has 
been done on an ample scale, and with a thoroughness of investigation 
and clearness and power of exposition that merit the highest commen- 
dation. At last we are justified in the expectation of possessing a 
worthy biographical memorial of one of the greatest judicial magistrates 
of all time. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasu Hayashi, G. C. V. O. 
Edited by A. M. Pooley. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1915.— v. 331 pp. 

The word " secret" in the title of the present volume perhaps does 
not require special comment, since any effect it may have in attracting 
readers is not to be deprecated. Judging by the methods often em- 
ployed to excite general interest, one might be justified in thinking 
that what the public wishes is not so much to be informed as to be 
scandalized. If therefore a seasoning of what Mr. Pooley calls 
"pleasing indiscretions" may serve to induce the reader to receive, 
even reluctantly, a little actual information, or, as a member of a rural 
schoolboard once remarked, to " get a little education into him," not 
only is no harm done but even some good may have been accomplished. 

It seems that Count Hayashi intended to write a history of Japanese 
diplomacy from 187 1, when he first became connected with it, down 
to his retirement from the Japanese foreign office on the fall of the 
Saionji ministry in 1908, and that perhaps with a view to the perform- 
ance of this task, he made notes or memoranda constituting what is 
here spoken of as his " diary," although there is nothing to indicate that 
he kept a systematic contemporaneous record such as is appropriately 
denoted by that term. He apparently wrote certain chapters dealing 
with the Anglo- Japanese alliance, which he negotiated and signed on 
the part of Japan, and with his own career in the foreign office, and 
blocked out chapters on the question of immigration in the United 
States and certain other topics. He was also a contributor to the 
columns of the Japanese press, and particularly to the Jiji Shimpo, 
whose proprietor was his friend. The present volume is composed of 
materials obtained from all these sources. Nothing seems to have 
been farther from the Count's thoughts than the desire or the intention 
to keep any of these things secret farther than might be necessary to 
avoid interference with their publication. His chief anxiety evidently 
was to establish his claim to recognition as the real author of the alii- 
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ance with England, and, by way of further assurance, incidentally to 
show that the Marquis Ito not only had no share in the origination of 
that measure but was inclined to look for support in other directions. 
Some of his disclosures as to the attitude held at that time by England 
as well as by Japan toward Germany and toward the question of invit- 
ing the latter to adhere to the treaty, derive an additional interest and 
weight from the circumstance that the terms in which they were re- 
corded were necessarily uninfluenced by the present armed conflict. 
In the end it appears that Lord Lansdowne endeavored to postpone 
even the notification to Germany of the conclusion of the alliance ; 
and Count Hayashi afterwards heard that the desire for such postpone- 
ment was due to " some wish expressed by King Edward " (page 194). 
The effort was, however, too late, as Japan, acting upon a previous 
understanding with Lord Lansdowne, had informally advised the Ger- 
man minister at Tokio that the treaty had been signed. 

Count Hayashi impressively remarks (page 204) that " in interna- 
tional relations faith is the most essential element;" and it is possible 
that his observation, on the same page, regarding the importance of 
maintaining the confidence reposed in a country by "friendly" powers, 
was not consciously intended to limit the application of that remark. 
However this may be, the editor, Mr. Pooley, declares that it was 
" one of the ironies of fate " that the count, after making the alliance, 
should have been " the Foreign Minister who had to demonstrate to 
the world how easily the pledges of maintaining the integrity and sov- 
ereignty of China could be evaded, and what a vacuous shibboleth the 
doctrine of the Open Door really was." Mr. Pooley evidently speaks 
with some feeling on this question. Moreover, he may have failed to 
ponder the discrepancy which often exists between the ambitious high- 
sounding phrases in which a policy or a measure is proclaimed, and 
the action afterwards taken under the ordinary and inevitable human 
limitations of time, space and interest. 

In a chapter on the Russo-Japanese convention of 1907, Count 
Hayashi remarks that, although the Japanese public is rather cool and 
indeed almost indifferent toward foreign affairs, yet, when attention 
is forced in that direction, the public at once "seems to get intoxicated, 
as though drunk with alcohol, and behaves as if it were not able to 
discriminate." Perhaps the Count, if appropriately interrogated, 
would have admitted that such manifestations were not monopolized by 
his countrymen. 

J. B. Moore. 



